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186 The Old Testament Student. 

to give added force to a warning, an exhortation, or a message of comfort." 
Proplieey, studied from tliis point of view, is quite a different tiling from proph- 
ecy as commonly understood. Prophecy was preaching, and teaching. The 
prophet warned and consoled. In nearly every particular. Old Testament prophecy 
finds its parallel in New Testament preaching, or, speaking more accurately, 
ought so to find it. 

3) Those who take up the study of Prophecy, too frequently make of it a 
hobby. The study, once "begun, proves a most fascinating one. Other parts of 
revelation are made wholly subordinate to it. The student goes off into vagaries, 
and, losing all self-restraint, becomes, practically, a wreck, so far as concerns the 
value of any Bible study which he may do. We say, this is too frequently the 
case. It need not be so. If men of well-balanced judgment and well-trained 
mind were to engage in the study, it would not be so. The fact is, that in our 
day, this subject has been made over almost exclusively to men utterly incapable 
of grasping it in its fullest extent. Prophecy is a most interesting, important 
and profitable study, when studied in the right manner, and from the correct 
point of view. Shall we not look into it V 



Translation and Interpretation. — It is a question in the minds of some how 
far translation and interpretation are the same. May it be said that the accu- 
rate rendering of a given passage is likewise the correct inteipretation of it ? 
Does a mere translation convey the full and precise meaning of the words 
translated ? This certainly cannot be true. Whatever may be the correct trans- 
lation of a sentence, the meaning of that sentence is dependent largely upon 
many attendant circumstances. One may speak words, each of which is familiar, 
without necessarily indicating to the hearer or reader the thought which he 
desires to express. What one thinks does not always appear from what he says. 
The same words, spoken by men living at different periods may, and indeed, 
must convey different ideas. The same words, spoken by men of tlie same 
century, but of different nationalities, may differ widely in meaning. The same 
words, spoken by men of the same nationality, but of different education, or 
of different social position, may differ essentially in the idea conveyed. The 
same words, spoken by the same man, but under different circumstances, or at 
different periods in his life, may have an entirely different significance. 

What is the real fact in th.e case V No man can convey to another man 
his exact thought. He may do it approximately, but that is all that he can do. 
The degree of approximation depends partly, of course, upon the skill of the 
speaker, or writer, in his selection of language, but largely, also, upon the 
ability of the hearer or reader to place himself in close connection with him 
whose thoughts he would interpret. A knowledge of the writer must be gained 
so far as this is possible, — of his personal history, his character, his ability, 
his siuTOundings. And in just so far as this knowledge is lacking, there will 
be lacking, also, a true conception of the language under consideration. A know- 
ledge of the immediate circumstances which occasioned the writing must be 
obtained. The interpretation assigned to a given passage, in view of one set 
of circumstances, may be greatly modified if another set of circumstances are 
thought worthy of acceptance. Words addressed to this person have one mean- 
ing, but their meaning may be quite different if addressed to another. In the 
discussion of one subject, a word or phrase may be used in an entirely differ- 
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«nt sense from that which is conveyed by the same word or phrase in the dis- 
cussion of another subject. 

It would seem, therefore, that a translation or rendering is far from being 
an interpretation. The work of the interpreter is but begun when he has deter- 
mined the grammatical and lexical force of the words under study. Thus far 
he has discovered what the writer said. There remains the still more difficult 
task of determining what the writer thought. 



The Jewish Attitude. — We have frequently been asked, How do the Jews 
interpret the Old Testament ? The question is a very general one. As among 
Christians, there are different ways of handling the Old Testament, e. g., the spir- 
itualistic, the rationalistic, so among Jews there are those who accept its miracles, 
and believe in its divine origin, some of whom also associate even with the forms 
of words and letters a supernatural influence ; but there are others who accept the 
most radical views concerning its origin and character. In the November 
Student was published an article by Kabbi B. Felsenthal, of Chicago. Dr. Fel- 
senthal may be taken as a representative of the conservative party. His views 
may be gathered from a perusal of the article. One or two items are worthy of 
note : 

He would reject the Messianic character of the greater number of those pas- 
sages, which we, most unhesitatingly, declare to be Messianic. Is this a matter 
of prejudice on his part, or is it because he has been unduly influenced by those 
so-called Christian, but really agnostic, critics, who take pride in rejecting every- 
thing of a prophetical or supernatural character ? 

He would place our New Testament upon the same plane with the Jewish 
Midrash. From his staadpoint this miy answer. But he would surely not expect 
us to agree with him. Can a Christian be a Christian and deny the words of 
Christ ? It is here, of course, that our paths diverge. Our conceptions of the Old 
Testament must, of necessity, be largely molded by what we find in the New. 
The Old Testament has a meaning of its own, but this meaning is that which is 
found in it as a part, the earlier part, of a divine revelation, of which the later 
and more complete part is the New Testament. 

And yet Dr. Felsenthal's principle is the correct one, viz., that, whether Jew 
or Christian, we are to seek the trutK. Here we shall all agree. 

In the present number we publish a contributed note by the same writer 
touching the kind of wine used by the Jews. Whatever may be our views upon 
the temperance question, and here again, we would probably differ from our 
Jewish brother, he shows conclusively the falsity of the statements made by the 
writers quoted by Mr. Haley. The question of Bible wines is, without doubt, to 
some an interesting one, but it will not be given further space, at present, in the 
•Student. 



